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Questions and Answers about School-Age Children in Self-Care: 
A Sloan Work and Family Research Network Fact Sheet 


Introduction 

The Sloan Work and Family Research Network has prepared Fact Sheets that provide statistical answers to some 
important questions about work-family and work-life issues. This Fact Sheet includes statistics about Children in 
Self-Care. (Last updated: July 2009) 



How many school-age children are in self-care? 


“ Fact 1 In 2002, "...1 5 percent (6.1 million) of grade school-aged children [5-1 4 years old] cared for 
themselves on a regular basis without adult supervision" (Johnson, 2005, p. 12). 

® Fact 2 In 2002, "...7 percent of elementary school-aged children [5-1 1 years old] and 33 percent of 
middle school aged children [1 2-1 4 years old] living with their mother were in self-care" (Johnson, 2005, p. 
12 - 13 ). 

® Fact 3 According to the 1 999 interviews for the National Survey of America's Families, "older children 
(ages 1 0 to 12) are over four times more likely to be in self-care than are younger children (ages 6 to 9), even 
controlling for other relevant factors" (Vandivere, Tout, Zaslowe, Calkins, & Cappizano, 2003, Findings on Family 
Income and Child Age, para. 2). 


® Fact 4 "[l]n 1 997 almost half (47 percent) of 1 4-year-olds regularly spent time in self-care" (Vandivere et 
al . , 2003, The Prevalence of Self Care, para. 2). 



What is the average time spent in self-care? 


® Fact 1 In 2002, "[t]he majority of children in self-care spent between 2 and 9 hours per week supervising 
themselves (65 percent)" (Johnson, 2005, p. 1 3). 


® Fact 2 In 2002, "[a]mong children 5 to 14 years old who were regularly in self-care situations, the average 
time spent in self-care was 6.3 hours per week" (Johnson, 2005, p. 1 3). 

“ Fact 3 In 1 997, the average number of hours per week that children ages 5-1 1 spent in self-care was 6.4, 
compared to children ages 1 2-1 4, who spent 9.2 hours per week in self-care. (Smith, 2002) 
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® Fact 4 According to the 1 999 interviews for the National Survey of America's Families, "older children 
spend slightly over 1 hour more per week in self-care than younger children (4.7 hours for 1 0- to 1 2-year- 
olds compared with 3.5 hours for 6- to 9-year-olds)" (Vandivere et al., 2003, The Prevalence of Self Care, 
para. 4). 

® Fact 5 “Children 1 2 to 1 4 years old spent an average of 9 hours per week in self-care compared with 6 
hours per week for children 5 to 1 1 years old. The older group was more likely than the younger group of 
children to spend 10 or more hours per week in self-care (35 percent and 20 percent, respectively)” (Smith, 
2002, p. 13). 


® Fact 6 “Children 5 to 1 4 years old spent an average of 8 hours per week in self-care among those who 
were reported to regularly be in self-care situations. Sixty percent spent 5 or more hours per week in self- 
care, and 30 percent spent 1 0 or more hours per week in self-care” (Smith, 2002, p. 1 3). 



Which children are more likely to be in self-care? 


® Fact 1 According to the 1 999 interviews for the National Survey of America's Families, "boys (1 6 percent) 
are slightly more likely than girls (1 3 percent) to be in self-care" (Vandivere et al., 2003, Child Demographic 
Characteristics, para. 2). 

® Fact 2 "[Wjhen there are no other children under 1 3 in the household, a child is twice as likely to use self- 
care as when there is at least one other child under 1 3 present (23 percent versus 1 1 percent)" (Vandivere et 
al., 2003, The Parents' Available Time, para. 2). 


“ Fact 3 "[C]hildren rated as poorly engaged in school are more likely than other children to use self-care 
(1 8 percent compared with 1 4 percent)" (Vandivere et al., 2003, Child Health and Behavior, para. 4). 


“ Fact 4 "[A] larger proportion of children who participated in at least one activity during the prior year- 
lessons, clubs, sports, or some other organized activity— are in self-care (16 percent), compared with children 
who did not participate in any activities (1 0 percent)" (Vandivere et al., 2003, Child Health and Behavior, para. 
4). 


® Fact 5 "[C]hildren’s likelihood of using self-care does not differ according to their health or disability 
status" (Vandivere et al., 2003, Child Health and Behavior, para. 6). 



Whose children are in self-care? 


■ Fact 1 According to the 1 999 interviews for the National Survey of America's Families, "the responding 
parent’s educational status is related to children’s use of self-care, with higher education (specifically, college 
degree or higher) related to a higher likelihood of self-care (1 9 percent) than a high school degree (14 
percent) or less than a high school degree (1 3 percent)" (Vandivere et al., 2003, Family Resources, para. 1). 
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® Fact 2 "6- to 9-year-olds are about twice as likely to use self-care if their parents were fully employed" 
(Vandivere et al . , 2003, p. 1 5). 


® Fact 3 In 2002, "[fjifteen percent of grade school-aged children [5-1 4 years old] of an employed but not 
self-employed mother were in self-care, compared with 7 percent of children whose mother was not 
employed" (Johnson, 2005, p. 14). 


® Fact 4 "[F]or 1 0- to 1 2-year-olds, high levels of parent aggravation and stress are associated with a 
greater likelihood of self-care, controlling for other factors" (Vandivere et al., 2003, p. 1 5). 


® Fact 5 "[C]hildren whose parent reported symptoms of poor mental health are nearly twice as likely (1 .7 
times for 6- to 9-year-olds and 1 .8 times for 1 0- to 1 2-year-olds) to use self-care as those whose parent did 
not report symptoms" (Vandivere et al., 2003, p. 1 5). 



How does race affect the prevalence of children in self-care? 


® Fact 1 In 2002, 8 percent of children with Hispanic mothers were in self-care situations (Johnson, 2005, 
p. 14). 

® Fact 2 In 2002, "[n]early one in every five 5 to 1 4 year olds with a non-Hispanic White mother were in 
self-care situations (1 8 percent)" (Johnson, 2005, p. 1 4). 


® Fact 3 “The average number of hours spent in self care increased for Hispanic children in the summer (5 
hrs to 9 hrs), but decreased for Asian/PI children (8 hrs to 4 hrs)” (Laughlin & Rukus, 2009, p. 1 2). 



How does marital status affect the prevalence of children in self-care? 


“ Fact 1 "In winter 2002, grade school-aged children (5-14 years old) living with a previously married 
mother were more likely to be in self-care (1 8 percent) than were those living with a married mother (1 5 
percent) or a never-married parent (1 0 percent)" (Johnson, 2005, p. 1 3). 

™ Fact 2 "[F]or children of a single, employed parent, their chance of being in self-care declined from 24 
percent in 1 997 to 21 percent in 1 999 and 1 8 percent in 2002" (Johnson, 2005, p. 1 4). 

® Fact 3 According to the 1 999 interviews for the National Survey of America's Families, "children whose 
parent has a spouse or partner (1 4 percent) are less likely than those who do not (1 8 percent) to be in self- 
care" (Vandivere et al., 2003, The Parents' Available Time, para. 1). 

® Fact 4 "[CJhildren who have two parents spend 36 percent less time in self-care than do children with 
single parents" (Vandivere et al., 2003, p. 1 9). 
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® Fact 5 "[Qhildren who live with a single parent working full-time, or with two parents working full-time, 
are more likely to be in self-care (21 percent) than children who live with a single nonworking parent or with 
two nonworking parents (1 0 percent) or children whose parents have some other work schedule (1 1 percent)" 
(Vandivere et al . , 2003, The Parents' Available Time, para. 1). 



Does family income affect the amount of time children spend in self-care? 


® Fact 1 According to the 1 999 interviews for the National Survey of America's Families, "children whose 
family incomes are at or above 300 percent of the Federal Poverty Level are almost twice as likely to be in self- 
care (1 9 percent) as children whose family incomes are below the poverty level (1 0 percent)" (Vandivere et al., 
2003, Family Resources, para. 1). 

® Fact 2 "[L]ow- and higher-income children relying on self-care on a regular basis spend about the same 
amount of time in self-care on average (4.2 and 4.4 hours, respectively)" (Vandivere et al., 2003, The 
Prevalence of Self Care, para. 4). 


® Fact 3 "[HJigher-income children also are more likely than low-income children to care for themselves 1 0 
or more hours per week (1 7 percent compared with 1 3 percent)" (Vandivere et al., 2003, The Prevalence of Self 
Care, para. 5). 

® Fact 4 According to the National Survey of America's Families, "1 5 percent of higher-income children are 
in self-care during the summer, three times more than low-income children (5 percent). This is not 
significantly different than the proportion of either income group reported to be in self-care during the school 
year" (Capizzano, Adelman, & Stagner, 2002, para. 7). 


“ Fact 5 "[AJmong low-income children, 1 0- to 1 2-year-olds are six times more likely than 6- to 9-year- 
olds to use self-care" (Vandivere et al., 2003, p. 1 7). 



How often are children in self-care during the summer? 


® Fact 1 According to the National Survey of America's Families, "children in self-care tend to spend more 
hours on their own in the summer than during the school year (1 0.3 hours compared with 4.8 hours 
respectively)" (Capizzano, Adelman, & Stagner, 2002, para. 5). 

® Fact 2 "[OJver one in ten children regularly spend time in self-care (either alone or with a sibling younger 
than 13) during the summer" (Capizzano, Adelman, & Stagner, 2002, para. 5). 

® Fact 3 "1 1 percent of 6- to 1 2- year-olds are regularly in self-care during the summer— about the same 
proportion as during the school year..." (Capizzano, Adelman, & Stagner, 2002, para. 5). 
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® Fact 4 "28 percent of 1 0- to 1 2-year-olds are in self-care during the summer compared to 1 percent of 
6- to 9-year-olds" (Capizzano, Adelman, & Stagner, 2004, para. 9). 



How and when are inadequate supervision situations reported to the authorities? 


™ Fact 1 “Results from the review of neglect referrals in Prince George's County indicated that sixteen 
percent of the inadequate supervision referrals involved another type of neglect or abuse related incident and 
30 percent involved substance abuse by the caregiver" (Zielewski, Malm, & Geen, 2006, p. 22). 

® Fact 2 “The average number of neglect reports on school vacation days or early dismissal days was less 
(6.3 reports) than the average number of reports (7.3) on a ‘normal’ school day. However, when only 
inadequate supervision calls were analyzed, there was an average of 2.6 reports on vacation or early dismissal 
days and 2.4 on regular school days” (Zielewski, Malm, & Geen, 2006, p. 9). 

“ Fact 3 “Of the known reporters of inadequate supervision, 21 percent were school personnel, 29 percent 
were neighbors, and 1 3 percent were an estranged or divorced parent. The remainder of reporters (39 
percent) were other individuals including medical personnel, other community members, or the child him- or 
herself (Zielewski, Malm, & Geen, 2006, p. 12). 


The Network has additional resources related to this topic. 

1 . Our database of academic literature contains the citations and annotations of literature related to the issue of 
Children in Self-Care. You can connect to this database at: 
http: //library, bc.edu / F?fu nc=fi nd-b-0& local, base = BCL_WF 
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